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Asceticism and Communism 


SISTER MAry LAURENCE, O.P. 


A SUBJECT which is of great interest to many, both in the world 
and in the cloister, at the present time is that of asceticism, as 
the reviews on a recent book, Christian Asceticism and Modern 
Man, show. 


The reason for this interest would appear to be twofold, namely 
the frightening times in which we live today and an urgent desire 
to know what we can do about it. 


In the past twenty years we have seen (a good many of us with 
our own eyes) destruction on a terrific scale—civilians, women and 
children wiped out by bombs. We know of the horrors of Belsen 
and Dachau and the later and still-present horrors of brain-washing 
and torture in the countries behind the Iron Curtain, and now we — 
live, literally, under the threat of the hydrogen bomb—and worse. — 


This makes the ordinary thoughtful man and woman, boy and ~ 
girl too, think. And one of our first thoughts may be to wonder — 
how has it all come about. Those of us who can remember the — 
already far-off ‘“‘twenties’” remember too the sentiments of those 
days. Hadn’t there just been a war which was to end all war? © 
Wasn’t the world going to be made fit for heroes to live in? The © 
lot of man was going to be made better and better. True, the § 
“twenties” was a decade of strikes and unemployment and financial 
crises, but also it was an age of what at the time was more than — 
once described as ‘“‘mad luxury.” Between these two extremes, 


1. Christian Asceticism and Modern Man (a series of essays by distinguished 
French theologians, doctors and psychologists), translated into English and 
published by Blackfriars Publications. 
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however, there was a general air of “building up” and a feeling of 
“it would take a bit of time to get over the effects of four years 
awful war, of course, but still things were progressing and man 
was going to be perfect and live in a perfect world.” 


The ‘‘twenties”—the ‘“‘fifties,’” what has happened in between? 
We know the facts, but we ask what caused them. We are bewildered. 
How could all this ever have come about? It doesn’t take much 
looking at the facts to realise that evil is manifest today to a greater 
intensity and over a larger area of the world than perhaps at any 
time since Christ founded the Church. If we read St. Paul’s second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians and also the Apocalypse it is borne 
in on us that both writers suggest that after Christ had founded 
His Church the devil would be held in check for a time, but that 
later on in the history of the world, the check would be removed 
and the devil would be “unleashed” and his power become more 
terrible and manifest. 


“The champion of wickedness must appear first, destined 
to inherit perdition. This is the rebel who is to lift up his 
head above every divine name, above all that men hold in 
reverence, till at last he enthrones himself in God’s temple, 
and proclaims himself as God. ... At present there is a 
power (you know what I mean) which holds him in check, 
so that he may not show himself before the time appointed 
to him” (2 Thess. 2:4-6). 


“I saw too an angel come down from heaven, with the key 
of the abyss in his hand, and a great chain. He made prisoner 
of the dragon, serpent of the primal age, whom we call the 
devil, or Satan, and put him in bonds for a thousand years, 
thrusting him down to the abyss and locking him in there, 
and setting a seal over him. He was not to delude the world 
any more until the thousand years were over; then, for a 
short time, he is to be released. . . . Then, when the thousand 
years are over, Satan will be let loose from his prison, and 
will go out to seduce the nations that live at the four corners 
of the earth” (Apoc. 20:1-8). 


Catholic exegetes usually identify the “thousand years” with an 
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indefinite but a prolonged period, between the Resurrection of | 
Christ and His second coming in judgment; this latter event will 
be preceded by a brief period during which the devil will seem to 
triumph. a we have actually reached this latter part of the : 
“thousand years,” none of us can say with certainty, but equally | 
none of us can doubt ie power and the intensity of evil today. : 


As always, of course, the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church, and in those countries where persecution of Christianity 
is most savage one sees heroism and fidelity as great as has ever 
been seen in the Church, but in those countries where, up to now, — 
there has not been persecution (although there is holiness to be 
found and often great holiness) still our spiritual leaders do have 
to warn us, and not infrequently, of the dangers of lukewarmness 
amongst ourselves. Is it that our “love is growing cold’’? One 
has only to think of the leakage problem alone, or the expression 
one hears more often than one likes: ““Yes, we’re Catholics, but 
not strict Catholics, you know” (whatever that really means, 
although in practice it seems to be compatible with Mass-missing, 
ignorance of the Church’s teaching very often and no effort made 
to remedy it), to realise the need for these warnings by our leaders. 
But what is behind all this? Doesn’t it seem as if the devil is gathering 
his forces, perhaps has already gathered them, for a renewed 
attack on the Church. 


What can we do about it? First of all we must get rid of that 
feeling of helplessness, of sitting back and waiting for it to happen, 
whether we visualise “it” as a hydrogen bomb, or worse. Then — 
we must remember the words of Christ “in the world you will — 
only find tribulation, but take courage I have overcome the world” 
(Jn. 16:33). With Christ, we can do everything. As Father Bernard 
Vaughan used to say, “one with God is a majority.” The power 
of Christ is greater than that of Satan, great though the latter may 
be; we can push back the devil, break his power, frustrate him, 
but—and perhaps this is why we fail so often—we must realise © 
that we cannot do it by human efforts unaided. We are absolutely — 
dependent upon the power of Christ because “‘it is not against 
flesh and blood that we enter the lists; we have to do with prince- 
doms and powers, with those who have mastery of the world in 
these dark days, with malign influences in an order higher than — 
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ours” (Ephes. 6:11). But this power of Christ will only work through 
us, ordinary men and women. He has left it to you and me to be 
the channels of His power to combat the evil of atheistic Communism 
and if we do not co-operate with Him, then evil will continue and 
increase its sway over the world. 


How can we make ourselves channels for this power of Christ? 
By increasing our love. The way to push back evil, break its power, 
is to increase the power of our love. We are apt perhaps to think 
we must be up and doing to meet this terrible situation effectively, 
and then we sink back into despair and defeatism because we 
realise how little we, personally, can do about Communism. We 
are liable to think too exclusively in terms of outward activity 
and forget there is a greater power than doing—the power of 
loving. Was it not thus that Christ overcame the devil and can we 
presume to seek any other method than His? If we are filled with 
love then, surely and certainly, joy and happiness and peace and 
light will radiate from us and affect the world for good, far away 
though we may be from the actual physical spot where evil is 
most rampant, and the more we increase our power of loving so, 
in that exact degree, will the tide of evil be pushed back in the 
world. Someone has called this the day by day strategy of love. 


Conversely, if we are filled with selfishness and hatred then, 
whatever we may do, we shall help to spread darkness and bitterness 
and strife and unhappiness all about us and reaching out far 
beyond us too. Every sin we commit lowers the vitality of the 
whole Mystical Body of Christ and every act of love raises it to 
closer union with Him. 


Perhaps we see now what is needed to help the present world 
situation but, to be practical, how are we to set about it and, in 
any case, what has this got to do with the question of asceticism 
which is what this article is supposed to be about? It has a great 
deal to do with it, because it is both a means of increasing the 
power of our love and a most effective expression of it. Love has 
- to be expressed, else it will tend to remain in the realm of the 
theoretic and not be realised in our everyday way of life, not be 
the real inspiration of our activity. Love must come first and 
activity must spring from it; activity without love may well be 
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a betrayal of Christ. Love has a great deal to do with asceticism, 
and vice versa, because in order to increase the power of our love 
of God and our fellow-men, we have to drive out the one great 
obstacle to it, viz., the love of self. 


In a review on the book mentioned at the beginning of this 


article, Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., writes: 


“There is no doubt that a most profound change is taking 
place in the idea of Christian asceticism at the present time. 
As an instance, one has only to think of the present practice 
of the observance of Lent. Only a generation ago the Lenten 
fast was observed in all its rigour in most countries in Europe 
by practising Catholics, now except for the two days of Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday it has been dispensed throughout 
the world.* This is but one example of the change which is 
taking place; in many other ways, especially in the religious 
life it is being increasingly found that the methods and practices 


of asceticism which have been traditional for centuries are 


no longer capable of fulfilling their function.” 


The same reviewer, referring to the fact that the modern man is 
far more sensitive to pain than were people even 100 years ago, 
goes on to say that: 


“Tt seems clear that modern conditions of life produce 


a far more nervous temperament than the hard conditions 
of the past and in consequence there is a tendency for the 
practice of fasting and curtailment of sleep which were so 
universally efficacious in the past to become an obstacle to 


spiritual progress by endangering the balance of the body 


and the soul. In this case probably prudence and moderation 
are all that are required but they can no longer be considered 
as universally valid methods of asceticism as in the past.” 


He adds that the essays in the book under review show: 
2. Quoted from the Catholic Herald by kind permission of the Editor. 


3. There has been a widespread but not a universal dispensation from the 
Lenten fast.—Editor’s Note. 
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‘““How great has been the difference between the actual forms 
which Christian asceticism has taken at different times and 
as we have now entered on a new age in the Christian life, 
we have to find a form of asceticism which is adapted to our 
needs. ‘If any man would be my disciple let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me’ is the universal law of 
Christian asceticism, as valid now as it ever was. It is for 
us to find how this law can be applied in our modern 
circumstances of life.” 


Let us concentrate on that phrase “Let him deny himself.” 
Scripture scholars tell us that these words “deny himself” as a 
translation for “abneget semetipsum” (Greek—arneito heauton), 
do not fully convey to us what Our Lord actually meant, because 
we tend to associate self-denial merely with giving up something, 
smoking during Lent, for instance, whereas the real meaning of 
the words are “let him obliterate self, let him annihilate self, let 
him rule self out of his world picture altogether.”’ Does not that answer 
both our questions, as to how we can increase the power of our 
love, and also as to where the stress in asceticism in our life must 
be placed? Absolute and complete self-forgetfulness and whole- 
hearted and complete obedience to the Will of God as expressed 
in the daily trials and difficulties of life, thus giving us that purity 
of heart which surely is true and comprehensive asceticism. 


This is, of course, no new doctrine. It goes back to Our Lord’s 
own teaching, to the original content of His words as we have 
seen, and even farther back than that because does not Holy 
Scripture tell us more than once that obedience is better than 
sacrifice? 


Finally, lest perhaps we think the asceticism of complete self- 
forgetfulness and obedience to the will of God is by-passing the 
Cross and an easy substitute for fasting and the hair-shirt, let us 
remember the, words of Pius XI to a Cardinal who expressed 
similar sentiments about St. Thérése’s “‘little way,” her daily 
strategy of love—‘‘Just try it and see!” 


Servants and Friends 
JEROME TONER, O.P. 


RELIGION is one of those words which people are content to be 
vague about. To some it suggests a dangerous subject of con- 
versation; in some non-sectarian hospitals religion and politics 
are forbidden subjects of conversation. Sometimes it is spoken of 
as a state of life, when people are said to enter religion. But it 
rarely gets its fullest meaning as something in ourselves, a virtue 
rooted in the soul of every Christian. One of the reasons for this 
vagueness is the word itself. Religion, as a word, is not like 
Temperance or Fortitude; it does not convey immediately a definite 
idea of what it is all about. 


St. Thomas found three possible explanations of the word— 
religion. It might come from re/egere—to read over and over again. 
Indeed, religious people are meditative readers; they read the 
bible, the breviary, the lives of the saints. But that merely describes 
something these good people do. St. Thomas suggests secondly 
that it may come from reeligere, to choose again. For religion 
begins with a conversion; we turn again and more completely 
than ever before to God whom through negligence we have lost. 
This seems to be a condition necessary for the planting of the 
virtue rather than something the virtue succeeds in doing with us. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the exercises of religion stir up in 
careless people the desire of conversion. Prayer which is an act 
of the virtue of religion as a rule precedes conversion. But generally 
the third derivation mentioned by St. Thomas is accepted as the 
most genuine. Religion comes from the word religare, to bind 
oneself to God. Actually this is nearest to the theological meaning 
of the virtue; for by it we are bound to the service of God as His 
slaves. We are familiar with the expression of Our Lady’s devoted 
readiness to serve God—Behold the handmaid of the Lord—and 
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we also know that the catechism puts as man’s purpose in this 
life—to know, to love and to serve God. It makes a clear distinction 
between charity and religion, friendship and service. 


Speaking intimately with His disciples at the last supper, Our 
Lord said to them: “I will not now call you servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doth. But I have called you 
friends, because all things whatsoever I have heard of my Father, 
I have made known to you” (Jn. 15:15). By becoming the friends 
of Jesus, we do not cease to be His servants. The perfect friend is 
the perfect servant; all his work is, as we say, a labour of love. 
It is even true to say that unless we are the servants of God, we 
cannot be his friends. For in every friendship there must be some 
kind of equality, and moral equality can only exist where the 
obligations of justice are observed. The King and the commoner 
can be good friends if the King respects the human dignity of the 
commoner, and the commoner honours the royal dignity of the 
King. Though the span between the human creature and God is 
infinite, when God’s rights are reverenced, there can be the intimate 
friendship of charity between them. Of course, it is Our Lord’s 
great act of sacrifice that fully satisfied God’s right to atonement 
for sin and to the worship of His human creature; thus He opened 
for us the way to Divine friendship. In the Blessed Eucharist the 
Sacrifice comes first and then Holy Communion. But in Our Lord’s 
soul the love with which His Father filled Him causes Him to 
make the supreme act of religion, the sacrifice of His Body and 
Blood. 


A just man will inevitably put to himself the question of the 
psalmist: ““What return shall I make to the Lord for all that He 
hath given me?” Conscious of his incapacity to give anything that 
is his own, he leans on the sacrifice of Our Lord, and says: “I 
will take the Chalice of Salvation and will call upon the name of 
the Lord” (Ps. 115). Yet if he is to remain God’s friend, he himself 
must also serve. He cannot leave it all to Christ. He must co- 
operate in his own salvation, not only by pure acts of charity, 
but also by worshipping God. It is the Church’s law that every 
Christian should assist at Sunday Mass, under pain of mortal 
sin, that is at the risk of losing God’s friendship. Much more 
service is necessary if we are to advance in the perfection of friend- 
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ship; but this at least is essential. As the Canon of the Mass puts 
it: we must pay our homage to the eternal, living and true God. 


A definition of religion which appears to be very vague is given 
by St. James in his epistle (1, 27). He says: “‘religion clean and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their tribulation, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from this world.” St. James was clearing the air of criticism con- 
cerning religion. It is a favourite criticism—and sometimes a true 
one—that religious people spend their lives getting in their many 
devotions, whilst they neglect the common virtues. Therefore, 
St. James insisted that a religious person must have all the other 
virtues, and these he sums up under the heading of charity towards 
our neighbour and perfect order in our soul. Commenting on the 
meaning of St. James’s definition, St. Thomas says that the virtue 
of religion has two kinds of activity: one springs immediately 
from the virtue and includes all our acts of reverence and worship 
for God; the other activity is caused immediately by other virtues, 
such as mercy, chastity, courage. These are the virtues which shape 
our minds and wills so that we are capable of doing the works of 
mercy, chastity and-courage. But the virtue of religion can put its 
stamp on these actions so that they are done not just rightly but 
reverently. God alone is envisaged as the Master and Lord of 
acts done under the influence of the virtue of religion. Outwardly 
such acts may not seem so wasteful and futile as the burning of 
incense or the pouring of very precious ointment on the feet of 
Our Lord, but inwardly there is the same complete abandon to 
God’s service and total disregard for our own personal gain, from 
the natural point of view. Perhaps that is why a man so deeply 
religious as Matt Talbot seemed so independent; “I am afraid of 
no man,” he used to say. Reverence for God completely captivated 
his soul. 


For that reason St. Thomas says: “they are most excellently 
religious who hand themselves over entirely to God’s service, as 
if they were offering a holocaust to God.” St. Gregory puts it 
more concretely: “There are some who keep nothing back for 
themselves, but immolate to Almighty God their mind, their 
tongue, their life and all the wealth they have ever gained.” For 
lay people such holiness is.a rare privilege. For though they may do 
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all things for the love of God—never doing anything outside of 
His love—they can at the same time keep back many things for 
themselves. They can serve their own interests, even for the love 
of God. A married man who observes the law of conjugal chastity 
serves both his own interests and his wife’s interests; both of them 
love God, and they love each other in God, and yet one could 
not say that all their activity comes under the influence of the 
virtue of religion. For from the natural point they have an admiration 
for each other which amounts to a kind of worship. 


In the religious state we see the definition of the virtue of religion 
demonstrated, in spite of individual failure. For in that state, by 
reason of the vows, and particularly, of the vow of obedience, a 
man manifests his unchangeable determination to do everything 
as a service to God. Without a vow a man’s activity can be influenced 
by the virtue of religion, and by growing in the grace of living 
deliberately it may happen that everything he does is a service to 
God. But final vows put the stamp of religion, once and for all 
time, on everything the religious does. He may implicitly or explicitly 
withdraw his solemn promise, or he may commit mortal or venial 
sin; what he does under such circumstances is no longer influenced 
by the vow. 


There is a difference between a server and a waiter. Of the two 
the waiter has the harder job; he is at the guests’ beck and call. 
By the vows of chastity and poverty a religious serves God; he 
puts clearly defined and limited activity at the complete service 
of God, But by the vow of obedience he is not only willing to 
_obey God’s revealed commands, but he stands waiting for whatever 
expression of God’s will his superior’s wishes may contain. In 
this way he is most like to Our Lord. His supreme act of religion 
consisted in “becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the Cross.” Our Lord came, not to be served but to serve, to be 
used by God for His own great purpose. To this life-embracing 
task Jesus yielded Himself wholeheartedly. In Him we can read 
more perfectly still the definition of religion. But to see it 
demonstrated in our own times we must have everywhere in the 
Church of God good and observant religious communities. We 
must value them not principally nor solely for the service they 
do to society, but for the sweet fragrance of their service to God. 


The Feast of St. Joseph the Worker 


C. M. 


ALL should be grateful to the Holy Father for the new feast of 
St. Joseph, the Worker. The idea of having St. Joseph as our model 
in work should stimulate us to set about our daily tasks with more 
confidence and energy. The Mass for the feast insists on the funda- 
mental fact that work is a duty. It is a law laid on the human race 
by God Himself. Likewise it stresses the need there is to do our 
work in such fashion as to merit God’s blessing and His promised 
reward. ‘““Whatsoever you do, do it from the heart, as to the Lord 
and not to men; knowing that you shall receive the reward of 
inheritance” (Epistle). It is God the worker must have in view in 
the factory, the home, the shop or the office. 


All have to work in one way or another. Indeed our daily work 
or duties of state practically sum up our lives. Should we not, then, 
be greatly exercised as to the discharge of this constant duty to God? 
We can now look to St. Joseph, the Worker for his “example and 
patronage.” The Introit visualises Eternal Wisdom, the Supreme 
Architect of Creation, keeping vigilance over us workers, measuring 
the reward due and directing our efforts to the appointed end. The 
loving Providence of God arranges or allows each detail of human 
life. “Wisdom restored to innocent men the just reward of their 
labours, and led them out on their miraculous journey, affording 
them shelter by day and starry radiance by night.’’ The Psalm verse 
very tersely recalls that successful work is due to God’s help. “Vain 
is the builder’s toil, if the house is not of the Lord’s building.” 


Constant work is arduous, may be irksome, and unfortunately, 
is often shirked or done badly by many of us. Timely, then, are the 
lessons of today’s feast. God Himself is a Worker. He is “‘the 
Maker of all things” (Collect). Daily at the last gospel of Mass we 
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profess faith in this: “all things were made by him and without 
him was made nothing that was made.” And He is always working, 
for the whole universe is held in existence from moment to moment 
by His all-powerful, sustaining Hand. Again the Collect would 
impress on us the fact that work is a divinely imposed duty. After 
the fall of Adam and Eve God said: “in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread till thou return to the earth’’ (Gen. 3:19). And is 
not God’s will the supreme norm for the Christian worker? Con- 
formity to the Father’s will with and in Christ is the desire of every 
d>vout Catholic. 


But the chief object of the feast is to point to St. Joseph’s example. 
Thus in the Collect we ask him to get for us the grace to imitate 
himself, that is, to be like him, utterly devoted to our daily tasks. 
As Head of the Holy Home of Nazareth, Foster Father and 
Guardian of the Word Incarnate, and virginal Husband of 
the Virgin Mother of God, St. Joseph had a heavy weight of respon- 
sability. But with heroic obedience he submits to every detail of life 
as set out for him by Providence. His work is constant, life-long 
and its monotony and drudgery only provides welcome opportunity 
to express his love and loyalty. And incidentally, what happiness 
radiates from this home which is poor and obscure and where there 
is toil so unremitting? 


The Gospel shows how such a humble, unobtrusive way of life 
can be misunderstood and depreciated. ‘““How came this man by 
wisdom and miracles? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? Whence therefore hath he all these things? 
And they were scandalized.”’ The worldly-wise today as then will 
continue to repeat: can anything good come out of Nazareth? 
But, as St. Paul teaches (I Cor. 1:25), “for those who are called,” 
that is for those who have the faith and therefore share in the Christ 
outlook, “‘so much wiser than men in God’s foolishness; so much 
stronger then men is God’s weakness.” 


Very appositely the Epistle instructs the workers as to how to 
toil together in harmony and unity. ‘““Have charity which is the 
bond of perfection.” Charity, the supreme virtue of love of God 
and the neighbour, can achieve co-operation and perfect under- 
standing among the most diverse interests and sections of a com- 
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munity. Besides, St. Paul recalls that all are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and therefore should have genuine fraternal love of 
one another. “You are all called in one body.” If this doctrine were 
grasped more thoroughly and its implications seen more clearly, 
then, “‘the peace of Christ’? would really “rejoice in your hearts” 
and we would ‘“‘be thankful’ too. It is a doctrine very dear to the 
heart of the Holy Father as we know from his many utterances 
and his Encyclical “The Mystical Body of Christ.” 


No better concluding thought—certainly no more comprehensive 
one—could the worker retain in memory from today’s Mass than 
that of the great Apostle: “All whatsoever you do in word or in 
work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to 
God the Father by him” (Epistle). This brief programme is capable 
of making each day’s round of duties a perfect day. 


Lead us Joseph, by the path of innocence, and keep us safe 
beneath thy watchful care. (Gradual). 


Life, to be perfect, must be possessed altogether: there 
must be no past which is gone, no present which is going, no 
future which is to come. It must be permanent, abiding, 
full and without succession. Life which would be past is 
lost life, that which is to come would not be life possessed, 
and that which is passing would be life in decay. God alone, 
as He is in Himself, realises the full conditions of perfect 
life. He alone can impart it by giving Himself—Father 
Leen, C.S.Sp.: In the Likeness of Christ, p. 349. 


The Prayer of St. Paul in the Acts 
of the Apostles 
(Concluded) 
Maurice CArss, S.S.S. 


St. Paul’s Prayer and his Spiritual Life 


HAvinG analysed the prayer of St. Paul, we will now synthesise: 
integrate his prayer life into his whole spiritual life, then finally 
show its influence on his apostolate. 


From his conversion in Chapter 9 to the end of the Acts there 
is not one word written concerning St. Paul that does not show 
him trying to Christianise himself and others. Immediately after 
the vision on the road to Damascus he spent three days in prayer 
and fasting, meditating without doubt on the part that this Jesus 
Christ who had appeared to him must play in his life. It was to be 
an all-embracing part. 


For “from the first, in the synagogues, he preached that Jesus 
was the Son of God” (9:20); then he went into the desert of Arabia, 
where he must have prayed and meditated on Jesus, God, the old 
and the new Law (cf. Gal. 1:17); for when we meet him next it is 
preaching to the Jews at Damascus “showing them clearly that 
this was the Christ; so many days passed and then the Jews plotted 
against his life” (9:22-23). But St. Paul, having escaped from their 
plot, did not cease to preach Jesus. Going straightway to Jerusalem 

“he spoke boldly in the name of the Lord. He preached, besides, 
to the Jews who talked Greek, and disputed with them, till they 
set about trying to take his life’? (9:28-30). 


This was to be the type, repeated again and again, of his whole 
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life. Reading the Acts from Chapter 13 to the end we are immediately 
struck by the ceaseless activity of St. Paul, for the one purpose 
of preaching Jesus Christ to make other men Christ’s followers, 
and “‘serving”’ Jesus Christ, that is to make himself more Christlike. 
And this activity: the continual journeying, the labour with his 
own hands to earn his daily bread, the continual preaching, all 
this was done in the face of constant danger: from Jews (cf. 13:50, 
1435, 1418521725, V7 AS S122 7) 2 and from, Gentiles \(ck 
16:22, 19:24:40). He describes it very well himself in his farewell 
to the elders of Ephesus: ““You yourselves can testify, how I have 
lived among you, since the first day when I set foot in Asia, serving 
the Lord in all humility, not without tears over the trials which 
beset me, through the plots of the Jews; and how I have never 
failed you, when there was any need of preaching to you, or teaching 
you, whether publicly or house by house. I have proclaimed both 
to Jew and to Greek repentance before God and: faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. . . . The Holy Spirit assures me that at Jerusalem 
bondage and affliction await me. I care nothing for all that; I 
do not count my life precious compared with my work, which is 
to finish the course I run, the task of preaching which the Lord 
Jesus has given me, in proclaiming the good news of God’s grace. 
... 1 have never shrunk from revealing to you the whole of 


God’s plan. . . . Be on the watch, then; do not forget the three 
years I have spent, instructing every one of you continually, and 
with tears. . . . I have never asked for silver or gold or clothing 


from any man; you will bear me out, that these hands of mine 
sufficed for all that I and my companions needed’ (20:18-35). 
Everything did St. Paul do for Christ’s sake. 


He was patient for Christ’s sake: again and again going back 
to the Jews who as often rejected him; and patiently, though 
energetically, returning to the Christian churches he had established, 
to protect them from heresy into which they must have been apt 
to fall: “then they returned to Lystra, Iconium and Antioch, 
where they fortified the spirits of the disciples, encouraging them 
to be true to the faith’? (14:21), because, as he said later to the 
Ephesians, “I know well that ravening wolves will come among 
you when I am gone, and will not spare the flock” (21:29). 


He journed and lived always in poverty, labouring with his 
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hands, for Christ’s sake: “I have never asked for silver or gold 
or clothing from any man; you will bear me out, that these hands 
of mine have sufficed for all that I and my companions needed”’ 
(20:34). And at Corinth he visited Aquila, and “since they were 
brothers of the same craft (both were tentmakers) he stayed and 
worked with them,” while “every Sabbath he held disputation in 
the Synagogue, trying to convince both Jews and Greeks by con- 
fronting them with the name of Jesus’’ (18:3-4). 


He suffered and was prepared to suffer more for Christ’s sake: 
the story of his missionary activity in the Acts is one long portrayal 
of physical and mental suffering. We have his own testimony in 
his answer to the pleading of his friends at Caesarea: ‘““What do 
you mean by lamenting, and crushing my spirits? I am ready to 
meet prison and death as well in Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus’ (21:13). 


Before his conversion St. Paul possessed the natural virtues of 
fortitude and justice to a high degree; now for Christ’s sake he 
fused to them those contrasting virtues that make Christ and the 
Christian a paradox to the world. In his fortitude he became meek, 
in his justice merciful; and the binding force was love of Christ. 
It is in this high union of the virtues that we become Christlike; 
it is in reaching this simplicity that Christ wins the victory in us. 
That St. Paul was courageous in adversity, and that he sought 
after justice before his conversion needs no emphasis. These two 
natural virtues were characteristic of him. After his conversion 
the Acts show supernatural growth not only in these two virtues, 
but in those two other supernatural virtues, meekness and mercy, 
which he must also possess to perfection in order to resemble his 
divine Master. It was for Christ’s sake that he became merciful, 
inclining his will to have a due compassion for, and to give effective 
help in, the misfortunes of others: curing the sick in the name of 
Jesus Christ, seeking alms for His poor in Jerusalem, comforting 
the persecuted. It was for Christ’s sake too, that the once brazen 
ruthless hunter of the Christians, became meek (in the theological 
sense): attained to the proper moderation of anger according to 
the rule of right reason. St. Paul’s fortitude and meekness are 
strikingly illustrated when after his third missionary journey 
while he was in Jerusalem, carefully carrying out the prescription 
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of the law of Moses, Jews from Asia started an uproar and were 
preparing to kill him. Rescued by the Captain and his soldiers, 
he calmly obtained leave to speak to his would-be murderers, 
addressing them gently but strongly as “Brethren and fathers.” 
Next day, before the Jewish Council of elders, he no sooner began 
to put his case than the high priest “bade those who were standing 
near smite him on the face.” St. Paul’s fiery nature asserted itself: 
“it is God who will smite thee, for the whited wall thou art; thou 
art sitting there to judge me according to the law, and wilt thou 
break the law by ordering them to smite me?” But even in the 
midst of his rebuke he learned that it was the high priest to whom 
he had spoken. While remaining strong, as his next tactics proved, 
he apologised because it is written “Thou shalt not speak ill of 
him who rules thy people”: that is his anger was always under 
control—he had been angry in God’s cause and he now moderated 
in adversity that anger in God’s cause. He was at the same time 
both meek and courageous in adversity. 


He bore the burdens of all his converts for Christ’s sake: it was 
to St. Paul to whom they looked for encouragement, it was on his 
spirit that they leaned in time of persecution, even though he was 
the one who had to bear its brunt. After the riot at Ephesus, 
occasioned by Demetrius, the silversmith’s tirade against St. Paul, 
“Paul summoned his disciples to rally their spirits and bid them 
farewell’? (20:1). Then he passed through Macedonia “‘and gave 
them much encouragement.” This note occurs continually; Paul 
had become a mother, and his converts were his children. When 
at Troas Eutychus fell to his death from an upper window: “Paul 
went down, bent over him, and embraced him; then he said ‘Do 
not disturb yourselves, his life is yet in him.’ And so he went up 
again and broke bread and ate; afterwards he talked with them 
for some time until dawn came when he left. And the boy was | 
taken home alive, to their great comfort” (20:10-12). He fasted. 
for Christ’s sake: “Then with prayer and fasting, they appointed — 
presbyters for them in each of the churches, and commended | 
them to the care of the Lord in whom they had learned to believe” - 
(14:22). And this would have been his custom whenever he appointed — 
priests, and no doubt it was not only then that he fasted. We learn | 
quite incidentally that at Cénchrae “‘he shaved his head since he | 
was under a vow” (18:18); the ascetical customs of the days before 
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his conversion he kept up to some degree at least; though now 
in a spirit of perfect freedom, to acknowledge his Master’s supreme 
dominion over him. 


He was prepared to submit to mockery, and to the pain it must 
have caused him, for Christ’s sake: Preaching the resurrection of ~ 
the dead before the worldly wise, the “intelligentia’’ at Athens, 
he did not hedge and minimise this great mystery, this very 
foundation of our faith in Jesus Christ, though he must have known 
the insolently nonchalant reaction it would occasion. He spoke 
boldly, though wisely and “‘when the resurrection of the dead 
were mentioned, some mocked” (17:32). St. Luke’s words are 
brief, but the whole story of St. Paul’s gift of self lies behind them. 


He opposed all incipient heresies that would try to change the 
truth of Christ’s gospel; and this even against Christian Jews who 
coming from Jerusalem and being sticklers for the law of Moses, 
had great influence and power among the Jewish communities. 
Their enmity could very well lead to further unpleasantness for 
St. Paul, who would not only now be attacked by the Jews, but 
would also have his influence over his: converts undermined by 
these Judaisers. As we see in the beginning of the fifteenth chapter 
of the Acts, this danger appeared early—towards the end of the 
first missionary journey. “Some visitors came down from Judaea, 
who began to tell the brethren: You cannot be saved without 
being circumcised according to the tradition of Moses. Paul and 
Barnabas were drawn into a great controversy with them.” Ever 
after in all his missionary journeys he must oppose this same 
heresy which would place our salvation, not on faith in the merits 
of Jesus Christ, but in the observance of the Mosaic Law. But 
it is only in the Epistles that we see the powerful extent of this 
evil (cf. Gal. and Rom.). 


He loved for Christ’s sake. His love as a Christian embraced all 
men, Jews and Gentiles, persecutors and friends: “it would be my 
prayer to God that, whether it were with much ado or little, both 
thou and all those who are listening to me today should become 
just such as I am, but for these chains” (26:29). This “‘all’’ included 
Jews and Gentiles, from whom he had suffered, and was yet to 
suffer persecution. Compare this with his narrow nationalism before 
his conversion, 
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No amount of persecution, no injustice, could turn St. Paul’s 
thoughts in on himself, he indulged in no self pity—he lived as it 
were out of self, in Christ. After he had suffered an act of flagrant 
injustice—in return for freeing an unfortunate girl from the 
possession of the devil, he was dragged before the magistrates 
of Philippi, stripped, beaten and cast into prison—after this injustice, 
far from indulging in self-pity or useless recriminations, so free 
was his spirit from all worldly things, that that very night from 
his prison he lifted up his soul singing and praising God (16:16-40). 
Again at Lystra “some of the Jews from Antioch and Iconium had 
followed them; these won over the multitude to their side, and 
they stoned Paul and dragged him out of the city, leaving him 
there for dead.” “Soon he rose up” and for the sake of his converts, 
forgetting himself and the danger in which he stood he “went 
back into the city” (18:18-19). How painful it was to be aware 
that men whom he loved and for whom he had suffered:-much in 


order to give them the good news of the Saviour they awaited,. 


should continually judge him, condemning him in their minds. 
These were his own fellow countrymen, Jews who hounded him 
from city to city, and whose plots caused him sorrow and tears, 
proof of his love for them. Yet for Christ’s sake he stood up to 
them, as at Antioch in Pisidia, saying: “We were bound to preach 
God’s words to you first; but now, since you reject it, since you 
declare yourselves unfit for eternal life, be it so; we will turn our 
thoughts to the Gentiles.”” At the same time he kept a heart open 
to enclose them and bring them to Christ. But at what cost. It is 
not difficult for a man to hate, or to shut out from his love those 
who persecute him; it is a crucifixion of the heart to continue to 
love in the face of unjust judgment, and dislike and persecution. 


This very piercing of his heart, which he was not prepared to bear © 


in the days before he met Jesus on the road to Damascus, St. Paul 


bore for Christ’s sake: “I have lived among you, since the first — 
day when I set foot in Asia, serving the Lord in all humility, not — 
without tears over the trials which beset me, through the plots — 


of the Jews” (20:18-19). 


He grew angry and even parted from his friends for Christ’s 
sake: Because St. Paul feared that Mark’s presence might jeopardise | 


their work of preaching Christ’s gospel, “So sharp was their dis- 
agreement, that they separated from each other” (15:37-39). 
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He was obedient and humble for Christ’s sake: though preaching 
the gospel of salvation through faith in Jesus (16:31), yet he 
observed many Jewish customs himself (18:18), obeyed the elders 
at Jerusalem when they advised him to sanctify himself according 
to the law of Moses (21:24), and when expedient for the gospel 
had his companions observe them (16:3). He obeyed the commands 
of the council of Jerusalem: ‘“‘and he travelled all through Syria 
and Cilicia, establishing the churches in the faith, bidding them 
observe the commands which the apostles and presbyters had 
civen” (15:41); and this even though the commands contained 
two concessions, in the way of ‘positive law, to the spirit of the 
Mosaic Law. He conquered all pride for the gospel. 


Briefly, it is clear that St. Paul used all that he possessed for 
Christ’s sake: his passions, his bodily strength (cf. 20:11—He 
preached all night), his intellect, his knowledge of the law, his 
trade, even his Roman citizenship (16:37-40); and against this 
there is no trace of St. Paul doing anything for any other purpose, 
neither for himself nor for a merely human love. 


From this truth which stands out clearly in the Acts we will be 
able to draw an important conclusion as to the way in which 
prayer was integral in St. Paul’s life. Since Jesus Christ was the 
one end of all his mental and physical activity, it follows that he 
thought of Jesus Christ, and of how to serve him and make him 
known and loved, all day and every day (cf. 27:23) “fan angel 
stood before me last night, sent by the God to whom I belong, 
the God whom I serve.” But he considered Jesus Christ to be 
God, and furthermore these thoughts'were not merely the speculation 
of a theologian, but were the result of the ardent love of a disciple 
(cf. 21:13 above). All his thoughts of Jesus were prayers—an 
elevation of the heart to God. His life of prayer he himself expressed 
in his speech to the Athenians of the Aereopagus: “it is in God 
that we live, and move, and have our being.”? We cannot so much 
discuss where and when St. Paul prayed, as we might say that a 
man prayed in the morning and the evening. St. Paul always 
prayed and, the set occasions where he is shown praying in the 
Acts, whether in ordaining priests (14:23), or before meals (27:35), 
or in prison, etc., are merely the outward and necessary expression, 
noticed by the author, of a perpetual internal reality. Note that 
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this continual prayer of St. Paul is something more than prayer 
in its broadest sense (see above); it is an activity of his mind and 
heart concerning Christ: “the lifting of the mind to God.” 


St. Paul’s Prayer and his Apostolate 


Finally, what influence did this prayer life in Christ have on his 
apostolate. A man who lived for Christ continually as St. Paul 
did might be expected to receive guidance and help and strength 
from God. And in fact the Acts abound in instances of St. Paul 
receiving just such aid. There are in all seventeen references to 
God giving manifest guidance to St. Paul. 


From the beginning of his conversion (9:7) he was told what 
to do: “Rise up, and go into the city, and there thou shalt be told 
what thy work is”; and was promised further guidance (9:16): 
“T have yet to tell him how much suffering he will have to undergo 
for my name’s sake”; and was received into the Church by the 
order of Jesus (9:17): Brother Saul, I have been sent by that Lord 
Jesus who appeared to thee on thy way as thou camest here; thou 
art to recover thy sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


His life was saved by a warning received in a vision: “Make 
haste . . . leave Jerusalem with all speed; they will not accept 
thy witness of me here” (22:18). 


He was told his vocation as missioner: ““Go on thy way; I mean 
to send thee on a distant errand to the Gentiles” (22:21). 


His life as a missioner was begun at the command of the Holy 
Spirit: “These were offering worship to God and fasting, when 
the Holy Spirit said, I must have Barnabas and Saul dedicated to 
the work to which I have called them (13:2); and they, sent om 
their travels by the Holy Spirit, went down to Seleucia. . 
(13:4). 


they passed through Phrygia and the Galatian country; the Holy 
Spirit prevented them from preaching the word in Asia’’ (16:6); 


: 
| 
| 
. 
He entered Europe at the command of the Holy Spirit: “Then 
and ‘“‘Then when they had come as far as Mysia on their journey, 
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they planned to enter Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus would not 
allow it” (16:7); and again: “Paul saw a vision in the night: a 
certain Macedonian stood by him in entreaty and said, Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us. That vision once seen we were 
eager to sail into Macedonia; we concluded that God had called 
us to preach to them” (16:9-10). 


He was encouraged and directed in his labours by the Lord: 
“and the Lord said to Paul in a vision at night, Do not be afraid, 
Speak out, and refuse to be silenced; I am with thee, and none 
shall come near to do thee harm; I have a great following in this 
city” (18:9). 


He was warned by the Holy Spirit of his trials and imprisonment 
in Jerusalem: “as I go from city to city, the Holy Spirit assures 
me that at Jerusalem bondage and affliction await me” (20:23); 
and at Tyre the brethren “by revelation, warned Paul not to go 
up to Jerusalem” (21:4); and at Caesarea Agabus “‘took up Paul’s 
girdle, and bound his own hands and feet with it; then he said, 
Thus speaks the Holy Spirit, The man to whom this girdle belongs 
will be bound, like this, by the Jews at Jerusalem, and given over 
into the hands of the Gentiles” (21:11). 


He was encouraged and told that he must witness to Jesus in 
Rome: “On the next night, the Lord came to his side, and told 
him, Do not lose heart; thou hast done with bearing me witness 
in Jerusalem, and now thou must carry the same witness to Rome” 
(23:11); and on the ship that took him a prisoner towards Rome, 
an angel stood before him and said: ““Have no fear, Paul, thou 
art to stand in Caesar’s presence; and behold God has granted 
thee the safety of all thy fellow-voyagers” (27:24). 


If St. Luke records seventeen examples of such direct guidance 
given to St. Paul by God, there were in all probability many more 
of which he knew nothing, or of which knowing he did not record. 
He only wrote what was suitable to the purpose of his book. In 
addition to these instances of God’s guiding hand over St. Paul, 
there are visions that suggest a loving and intimate union of St. 
Paul with God, the very height of contemplative prayer. We have 
already discussed two of these, that of his conversion and that 
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in which he was lifted up to the third heaven. Also see quoted 
above: 18:9, 23:11, 27:24. A further example might. be added, 
taken from St. Paul’s speech of defence to the Jews who sought 
to kill him: “afterwards (i.e., after his conversion), when I had 
gone back to Jerusalem, and was at prayer in the temple, I fell 
into a trance, and saw the Lord speaking to me” (22:17). 


What effect did these visions, these constantly recurring sensible 
signs of close union with God in prayer, have on St. Paul’s 
apostolate? They gave him a sense of not being alone, even when 
humanly speaking he felt most alone and deserted (cf. 2 Cor. 12:5): 
he was very conscious of his weakness, even when remembering 
always God’s intimacies with him. He had the assurance that God 
had called him to preach the gospel to the gentiles, that.God would 
sustain him in difficulties; he experienced this sustenance; he was 
commanded, called, directed; was never thrown back on a frustrating 
sense of doubt as to his mission, even when many senior Christians 
opposed him. This is surely reminiscent of the words of his divine 
Master: “Behold, the time is coming, nay, has already come, 
when you are to be scattered, each to his own path, and to leave 
me alone. And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me” 
(John 16:32). 


This sense of companionship with Jesus Christ, of being his 
specially chosen instrument, of working always for the person 
whom he loved with all his heart, and feeling all the joy of that 
love returned, gave St. Paul stamina and courage to face all physical 
dangers and hardships, and what was more, to admit that he had 
sinned in persecuting the Church (26:9-19), and to face the suspicions 
of Christians (9:26), and the hatred of Jews; gave him strength 
to put aside his narrow nationalism full of hatred, and to open 
his heart to love all men, to be humble and magnanimous. It was 
from his union with Christ, the constant elevation of his heart to 
God, that is, it was from his life of prayer, that St. Paul drew 
strength to be the Apostle of the Gentiles. 


Prayer, Fasting and Forty Days 


PAUL VINCENT 


The Power of Prayer 


Our Lord, Jesus Christ, strongly stresses the powerful efficacy of 
prayer. In the Gospel of St. Matthew we read: “And all things 
whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believing, you shall receive” 
(Mt. 21:22). On another occasion we are assured that “. . . what- 
soever you shall ask the Father in my name, that will I do” (John 
14:13). What a wonderful joy and consolation it is to have the 
authoritative assurance of Jesus Christ, that in all times He will 
come to our aid. For did He not say: “Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to 
you” (Mt. 7:7). 


“By Prayer and Fasting” 


Though prayer is very powerful with God, sometimes it must 
be coupled with fasting in order to obtain our requests. 


_ On one occasion a man brought his son to Jesus to obtain a 
cure. The child was possessed by the devil and suffered much. 
Often,’ we are told, he fell into fire and water. The father brought 
him to Christ’s disciples, but they were unable to cure him. Jesus 
cured the child by casting out the devil. Later the disciples asked 
Him why they had failed to cast out the evil spirit and Jesus replied 
‘that it was because of their unbelief. After explaining to them the 
parable of “faith and the mustard seed,’ He told them: “But 
this kind is not cast out but by prayer and fasting” (Mt. 17:20). 


_ The prophets and saints spent much time in prayer and fasting. 
By such, they pleased Almighty God, and in many instances, 
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appeased His just wrath, when He looked out on an ungrateful 
people given over to iniquities and heinous crimes. 


It is a truism to say, from a perusal of the Old and New 
Testaments, that important happenings which occurred in the 
history of the world are associated with periods of forty days spent 
generally in prayer and fasting. 


The Deluge 


The first of these events occurred when God seeing the wickedness 
of men “repented that He had made man on the earth” (Gen. 
6:6). He had come to a terrible decision. Because man had become 
so evil, He was determined to wipe out mankind from the earth. 
“But Noe found grace before the Lord” (Gen. 6:8), so God com- 
manded Noe to build an ark for himself and all his family, and 
every living creature, two of a sort. When Noe went into the ark 
the Lord sent “rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights” 
(Gen. 7:12). And so almost all mankind were destroyed. Immediately 
the deluge ceased, Noe left the ark and built an altar unto the 
Lord and offeied holocausts upon it. God was pleased with Noe’s 
sacrifice and said: “I will no more curse the earth for the sake 
of man” (Gen. 8:21) and He made a covenant with Noe. 


Forty Days and Forty Nights on the Mountain 


Even though the Jews should have learned that God can be 
terrible in anger, they continually sinned against Him and tried 
to the utmost the patience of their leader, Moses, who led the 
great exodus from Egypt. 


God asked Moses, during the long journey to the Promised 
Land, to come up to Mount Sinai, ‘““And I will give thee tables 
of stone, and the law, and the commandments which I have written 
that thou mayest teach them” (Exod. 24:12). And Moses went up 
to the mountain “and he was there forty days and forty nights” 
(Exod. 24:18). But the Jews, whose faith in God was so weak, 
became impatient when Moses delayed in coming down from the 
Mount, and fell into idolatry. They demanded that Aaron should 
make them a god they could see, which they would worship. 
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Only for the prayers of Moses on the Mount, God would have 
destroyed the Jewish nation. Whilst the pleadings and prayers of 
Moses appeased God’s wrath, the anger of Moses against this 
stiff-necked people was so great when he saw the golden calf that 
he broke the tables of stone and destroyed the idol, which the 
Jews had begun to worship, and he made the Jews do penance 
for their sins. 


So Moses returned once again to God, ‘“‘and he was there with 
the Lord forty days and forty nights. He neither ate bread nor 
drank water and he wrote upon the tables the ten words of the 
Covenant” (Exod. 34:28). 


The Spies Are Sent Out 


In the Book of Numbers God tells Moses to “send men to view 
the land of Chanaan, which I will give to the children of Israel: 
one of every tribe of the rulers” (Nu. 13:3) And they that went to 
spy out the land returned after forty days, having gone round all 
the country” (Nu. 13:26). 


Ten of the spies condemned the land and its people and stirred 
up the people against Moses and Aaron. The other two spies, 
Josue and Caleb were in favour of possessing the land, which 
God promised to the children of Israel. 


At this stage a riot would have ensued had not God appeared, 
in terrible anger, to Moses, and once again the prayers of Moses 
saved the Chosen People from utter destruction. 


What just punishment, however, did God dispense to the ten 
unworthy spies and all those that murmured against Him? 


“In the wilderness shall your carcasses lie. All you that were 
numbered from twenty years old and upward, and have murmured 
against me, shall not enter into the land over which I lifted up 
my hand to make you dwell therein: except Caleb the son of 
Jephone, and Josue the son of Nun. But your children, of whom 
you said, that they should be a prey to the enemies, will I bring 
in: that they may see the land which you have despised. Your 
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carcasses shall lie in the wilderness. Your children shall wander 
in the desert forty years, and shall bear your fornication, until 
the carcasses of their fathers be consumed in the desert. According 
to the number of the forty days, wherein you viewed the land: 
a year shall be counted for a day. And forty years you shall receive 
iniquities, and shall know my revenge” (Nu. 14:29-34). 


Prayer and Fasting Saves the Jews 


’ In the Book of Deuteronomy we read that Moses in explaining 
the Law to the Jews stresses with a great emphasis that, had he 
not prayed and fasted on the Mount for forty Days and forty 
nights, God would have destroyed the people. 


He tells them also that they sinned against God and: did not 
believe Him when He sent them from Cadesbarne, saying: “Go 
up, and possess the land that I have given you” (Deut. 9:23). 
Moses tells us that again God would have destroyed this rebellious 
people only that: “I lay prostrate before the Lord forty days and. 
forty nights, in which I humbly besought him, that he would not 
destroy you as he had threatened”’ (Deut. 9:25). 


Force Versus Prayer 


In the First Book of Kings, we read that the Jews demanded 
of the Judge, Samuel, to “make us a king, to judge us, as all nations 
have” (J Kgs. 8:5). This rejection of God by the Jews (for God was 
their King) displeased Him greatly, but He told Samuel to acquiesce 
in their wishes. Saul was chosen as their king, a man of great 
physique and comely appearance. King Saul soon forgot that he, 
too, was subject to a far superior King. And God rejected Saul 
as King of the Jews and chose David in his place. 


At that time the Philistines troubled Israel greatly, and in their 
camp was a giant named Goliath. “Now the Philistine came out 
morning and evening and presented himself forty days” (1 Kgs. 
17:16). His very appearance struck terror into the hearts of the 
Jews, even into the heart of King Saul. But David, a mere boy, © 
unskilled in war, offered to go ‘“‘and take away the reproach on 
‘the people” (1 Kgs. 17:36). Now David “walked in the ways. on 
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God,” and having prayed to God for aid, the giant, Goliath, lay 


dead at David’s feet, after forty days of taunting. Prayer had 
conquered brute force. 


Elias Strengthened by Food from an Angel 


In the Third Book of Kings we read of the good works of the 
prophet, Elias, and the iniquitous reign of Achab, King of Israel 
and Samaria. The king did evil in the sight of God by serving the 
idol Baal and by marrying Jezabel, who slew the Prophets of 
Israel. 


Now Elias, due to the wickedness of Israel, caused that rain 
should not fall for three years. After that period, Elias challenged 
the prophets of Baal to make a wooden altar and place a bullock 
on it. He would do likewise. Elias then said: “‘Call ye on the names 
of your gods, and I will call on the name of my Lord: and the 
God that shall answer by fire, let him be God” (3 Kgs. 18:24). 


When the false prophets called on Baal, their sacrifice was left 
untouched, but when Elias called on God, fire came from heaven 
“and consumed the holocaust” (3 Kgs. 18:38). The people 
acknowledged God as their Lord and Elias slew all the false 
prophets. When Achab told Jezabel what Elias did to the prophets, 
she swore that she would kill him. 


Elias, being afraid, went into the desert, and was anxious to die, 
for he was much grieved by the sins of the people. An angel appeared 
to him and gave him food, and Elias “. . . walked in the strength 
of that food forty days and forty nights, unto the mount of God, 
Horeb” (3 Kgs. 19:8), where he had a vision of God. He was told 
by God to anoint Hazael, King of Syria, Jehu, King of Israel and 
Eliseus to be prophet after him. Hazael, Jehu and Eliseus were 
God’s instruments in punishing the idolatry in Israel. 


The Destruction of Jerusalem 
We have seen that the Jews fell often into idolatry. Their kingdom 


was divided into two, viz., the house of Israel and the house of 
Juda. God was very angry with his people and He determined that 
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the Holy City of Jerusalem was to be destroyed by the King of 
Babylon. Ezechiel, a man of God, was told by Him all that was 
to happen in Jerusalem: “‘And thou shall take upon thee the 
iniquity of the house of Juda forty days” (Ezech. 4:6). Ezechiel 
saw in a vision all the abominations that were committed by the 
Jews, and he was shown by God all things that were to happen 
to the people. In the vision he saw the destruction of the Temple 
and the captivity of the Jews into Babylon. But God promised 
he would remember the land and a remnant would return. The 
Temple would be rebuilt and the two kingdoms united under 
Christ. 


Ninive Saved by Prayer and Fasting 


In the book of Jonas, we read that God was very angry with 
the Ninivites, and he commanded Jonas to go to Ninive and preach 
against it, “yet forty days and Ninive shall be destroyed” (Jon. 3:4). 
The men of Ninive having heard God’s justice on their city (for 
they knew they did evil in His sight), repented ‘‘and they proclaimed 
a fast and put on sackcloth from the greatest to the least’ (Jon. 
3:5). We are told that ‘““God saw their works, that they were turned 
from their evil way: and God had mercy with regard to the evil 
which he had said that he would do to them, and he did it not” 
(Jon. 3:10). 


It is a source of constant joy to know that penance, prayer and 
fasting for these forty days saved a city and its people from entire 
ruin. 


Judas Machabees Saves Israel 


It is to be regretted that in the course of their history the High — 
Priests of the Jews were not always above reproach. Jealousies — 
and treacheries were rampant at times. It is sad to relate that the — 
treacheries of the High Priests Jason and Menelaus were responsible 
for the activities of King Antiochus, who wrought much havoc | 
and hardship on the Jews. 


In the Second Book of Machabees we read: “And it came to 
pass that through the whole city of Jerusalem for the space of 
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forty days there were seen horsemen running in the air, in gilded 
raiment and armed with spears like bands of soldiers. And horses 
set in order by ranks, running one against another, with the shakings 
of shields, and a multitude of men in helmets, with drawn swords, 
and casting of darts, and glittering of golden armour and of harnesses 
of all sorts. Wherefore all men prayed that these prodigies might 
turn to good’? (2 Mach. 5:2-4). 


Even though Antiochus gained many victories, the Jews, under 
their great warrior Judas Machabees and his brethren, eventually 
succeeded, by their fearless courage in battle, in saving Israel. 
And so the prodigies seen fer forty days did turn to good. 


Satan’s False Promises 


One of the most bitter pills Satan had to swallow was to witness 
the Son of God being born into the world to redeem and save 
mankind. 


It is easy to imagine the delight of the devil when the Spirit 
led Jesus into the desert to be tempted. 


“And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, afterwards 
he was hungry” (Mt. 4:2). 


We read that the devil tempted Jesus on three occasions. The 
first temptation was a very great one, especially as Jesus had not 
eaten for forty days and was hungry. The devil asked Him to 
command the stones to be made bread. The second temptation 
was that Jesus should cast himself down from the pinnacle of the 
Temple. The last temptation was that Jesus should fall down and 
adore the devil, and he would give him all the worldly kingdoms. 


When Jesus rejected the devil’s false promises, angels came and 
ministered to him. 


When we are tempted to sin, let us too banish Satan from our 
midst, and by prayer and fasting become closely knitted to Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer and Saviour. 
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Upon the Cross hung Jesus, forsaken by men, denied by the 
Prince of Apostles and taunted by His enemies. A strange feeling 
of emptiness pervaded the disciples. All the miracles were forgotten; 
the many cures cast aside into the darkness of oblivion. Jesus 
Christ was dead. The Light of the World had been extinguished. 
O Wretched Unbelief! Did He not say that He would arise on the 
third day from the dead? O Unspeakable Joy! When the news 
got around that Jesus had risen, and had spoken, first to Mary 
Magdalen, and then to the apostles, ““To whom also he shewed 
himself alive after his passion, by many proofs, for forty days, 
appearing to them and speaking of the kingdom of God” (Acts 
1:3) and consoling the apostles. 


After forty days He ascended into Heaven. His disciples did not 
want to part from Him, but if He did not go to the Father, the 
Holy Ghost could not come, for the Holy Spirit was to sustain and 
guide the Church from all errors until the end of time. 


Peaceful Weapons of Attack and Defence 


From the aforementioned events we read of startling world 
changes. We saw that men in their pride had forsaken the laws 
of God and heaped sin upon sin on their heads. We saw the justice 
of God’s anger when He witnessed all the abominations committed 
against Him. We saw that every crime, from jealousy to Deicide, 
was instigated by a people richly deserving of total obliteration. 
We saw the prophets praying and fasting forty days and forty nights, 
that God would spare His people. We saw the just punishment 
delivered on those who wilfully rebelled against a loving God. 
Finally, we saw an angry God appeased by prayers and fastings, — 
and the Hand that threatened destruction raised instead in solemn 
benediction. 


Since Praver and Fasting for forty days stayed the avenging | 
Hand of God on many occasions, then, surely, we have before us, 
for our own edification, the answer to all the present-day evils 
that tend to dehumanise man and usurp the authority of Almighty 
God. 


Mother Agnes of Lisieux 
MICHAEL O’CARROLL, C.S.SP. 


ATTENTION to one aspect of the Little Flower’s extraordinary career 
often tends to cloud the others. Thus those preoccupied with her 
miracles may forget her doctrine. Consideration of her missionary 
role may obscure the fact that she was essentially a contemplative. 
Interest in her convent life causes people to forget her wonderful 
home. The astonishing story of her posthumous glory, her rapid 
canonisation and dazzling apotheosis has turned people’s minds 
from a fact that surely has some significance. She was outlived by 
most of her sisters, and through a providential arrangement of 
circumstances, one of these had to play a vital role in the affair 
of her canonisation. God can always do things otherwise, but 
when He has acted we have to give full credit to the instruments 
that He has chosen and that have been faithful and docile in His 
hands. Such an instrument unquestionably was Mother Agnes, 
the intimate partner and collaborator of the Little Flower in life 
and for over half a century the foremost witness to the official 
Church and to the world, on the teaching and life-story of the 
saint. 


Pope Pius XI once said that some souls by the very closeness of 
their union with God give the impression that His action through 
them is almost as natural as in the world about us. They make 
divine things appear a logical consequence of their acts, for they 
have achieved the degree of perfect docility in which God is always 
using the soul. They are nearer to God than others and yet their 
mode of action is simpler, saner and perhaps less evident than 
that of others. This is the really desirable self-effacement. The 
soul is filled with God and therefore never stands in His way. 
Those who judge superficially may never advert to the personal 
source of the constant output—until perhaps death intervenes, 
and there is immediate realisation of an immense void. 
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I think that this observation fits Mother Agnes. The events of 
Lisieux, in her life-time, were so vast that she succeeded perfectly 
in losing herself in them and in diverting attention from her owr 
personality. Recent events indicate that perhaps the time has come 
when her very remarkable personality should be considered ir 
its own right. She was the sister of a saint and this of necessity 
makes judgment about her difficult. Moreover, as the saint’s story 
and writings became known, curiosity not always dignified ot 
'-restrained and controversy sprung up about the Carmel, thos 
in charge during the saint’s life-time, those responsible for making 
her known to the world. 


Foremost and most conspicuous amongst these was Mother 
Agnes. However, before considering such matters we must gel 
the principal facts of her life and the features of her character ir 
the proper order and perspective. Her life-story falls into three 
broad periods: youth and adolescence, life in Carmel prior to th« 
glorification of her sister, and thirdly what one may call the year: 
of public influence, which influence came from the fact of he: 
sister’s astonishing place in the public and private life of believins 
Catholics. 


Pauline Martin was born at Alencon on the 7th September, 1861 
and was baptised on the following day, the feast of Our Lady’ 
nativity, in the old church of St. Peter. She grew up in this Catholic 
home under the guidance and affection of two remarkable parents 
The cause of canonisation of Monsieur and Mme. Martin ha: 
been introduced officially. Whether or not it reaches a favourabl 
conclusion, readers of the literature of Lisieux are aware of thei 
exemplary qualities and of the decisive effect of their example or 
the lives of their children. Many years later their second child 
Pauline, recorded this testimony about them: “They always seemec 
to me {to be saints. We were filled with respect and admiration fo: 
them. I asked myself at times if there could be others like them ir 
the world.” It is not necessary to repeat in any detail the story o 
the children of these exceptional parents. Two died in their infancy 
the five survivors, all girls, entered religious life, four in the Carme 
of Lisieux. We have considerable detail on the early years of thes 
nuns because of the well-known French habit of letter writing anc 
of preserving intimate family documents. The life of Mother Agnes 
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tecently published by the Carmel of Lisieux, reproduces a selection 
made from these early records, supplemented by her written 
memories, set down in her seventy-first year. They complete the 
picture which we already have fairly well drawn in the autobiography 
of the Little Flower. 


Tragedy struck the home. The devoted and pious mother died 
while her children were still young. This meant the transfer of the 
family from Alencon to Lisieux, and the event itself made a deep 
mark on the mind and heart of Pauline. Before her death, Mme. 
Martin summoned the latter to. her death bed and spoke to her 
thus: “Oh, my Pauline, you are my treasure. I know well that you 
will be a religious, that you will become a saint; I am unworthy 
to have a daughter like you, you are my glory and my happiness.” 
Why was it that the dying mother placed such confidence in her 
daughter and paid her this tribute? It would appear that the girl’s 
character was not only mature beyond her years but also already 
clearly directed on the path of holiness. She herself has placed it 
on record that as a little child, she was favoured with mystical 
dreams and on one occasion with a clear vision of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary—on this occasion, moreover, she was granted a 
special grace of personal purity: So after her mother’s death we 
are not surprised to read that Pauline, who felt the loss bitterly, 
was granted a special heavenly favour, a sign that her mother was 
already in glory. 


At Lisieux, when the home was newly organised at Les Buissonnets. 
Pauline undertook the task which was to bring her so much glory, 
the training and formation of her younger sister, Thérése. She was 
_ now seventeen years of age and had received a sound Christian 
education at the Visitation of Mans. Readers of the Little Flower’s 
autobiography will not need to be reminded of Pauline’s constant 
devotion to her sister. Four years after the mother’s death she 
was relieved of this duty by Thérése’s entry to the school conducted 
by the Benedictine Nuns. The elder sister then thought of following 
a vocation towards which she had felt a strong attraction. She 
wished to become a nun in the Visitation Convent. However, 
there was an abrupt change which Mother Agnes herself always 
‘attributed to a special grace received while assisting at Holy Mass 
on the 16th February, 1882. She now decided to enter Carmel 
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instead. After some delay her request was granted and on the 
2nd October of that year she was received into the convent. The 
early years of her convent life passed normally as the letters she 
wrote to her father amply show. Mother Mary Gonzaga was 
Prioress but the vagaries of her temperament had not yet become 
so marked. Besides, there still lived in the convent the saintly 
Mother Genevieve, the foundress, and she was to prove a source 
of counsel and comfort and eventually a trusting friend to the 
younger religious. The latter within a few years was joined in the 
convent by her elder sister, Marie. Naturally she had to take an 
active part by way of advice and consolation in Marie’s decision. 
Since she was the first to enter she could appreciate the difficulties 
of Marie’s forthright character and ardent temperament; but she 
never doubted that the task of adjustment to the customs and 
obligations of Carmel would be within her sister’s posstbilities. 


The next important incident in the life of Sister Agnes in Carmel 
was, of course, the question of Thérése’s entry at the early age of 
fifteen. She followed all the vicissitudes and disappointments of 
the younger sister—the various demands, the voyage to Rome, 
the request of the Holy Father and then the apparent failure. 
Finally all was settled and on the 9th April, 1888, on the feast of 
the Annunciation, postponed that year, the third sister entered the 
convent. When we consider that yet a fourth was later to join 
them and that their first cousin would follow her, we must, in 
fairness, admit that the presence of a whole family within the 
narrow limits of a cloistered convent presented problems of 
psychological adjustment for the other members. It also occasioned 
fears as to the balance of emotion and mutual affection. 


In such a situation all possible tension is removed if a strong 
decision and a firm line of conduct is adopted by one. We know 
that the one in question was Thérése. She surprised the members 
of the community by her poise and self-control. At the Canonical 
process, Mother Agnes testified that they were overcome with 
respect in her presence and that there was something “‘so dignified, 
so resolute and modest in the young girl’s bearing that she herself 
was quite surprised.”’ But, secondly, Thérése’s complete independence 
of family ties or affection edified the community still more while 
it may have occasionally hurt the members of her own family. 
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These had a more difficult problem as they saw the misunder- 
standing and neglect which gathered about the younger sister. 
Mother Agnes admitted that her helplessness in this matter was 
a real martyrdom. Yet she chose and adhored to the wisest, most 
unselfish policy and she counselled her sister, Marie, to do likewise, 
“Otherwise,” she said, “we will find so many occasions for anxiety 
that it will be unbearable. We have so many things to give us joy! 
What a destiny—God and our soul. Let us abandon the rest to 
His goodness, His providence and His love. 


Sister Agnes’s conduct thereafter was always on the same high 
level. Brief encouraging notes which she composed for her sister 
have been kept and reveal an overwhelming sense of the divine 
in her attitude and relations with Thérése. The latter advanced 
step by step in the religious state and then suddenly she and. her 
sisters were confronted with the great family cross—the tragic 
mental breakdown of the father whom they loved so tenderly. 
“At the time of the thorns,” wrote Mother Agnes later, “especially 
at the beginning, what letters there were, what cruel visits to the 
parlour. I recall before some of these visits. I made on my knees 
this prayer: My God, I wish to hear all that will be said to me, 
but help me. Then though heart was crushed, I had a secret strength. 
_ . . Father’s illness, with all the humiliation and anguish of the 
heart that it entailed, strengthened our souls greatly. For myself, 
I never once made the Stations of the Cross without remembering 
these words of the Imitation: No one has the passion of Jesus 
Christ more deeply in his heart than the one who has suffered 
something similar... . Outside many persons considered us 
responsible for this misfortune, which was caused, they said, by 
an excess of sorrow occasioned by Thérése’s entry.” 


The sisters received great comfort and enlightenment from the 
venerable Mother Genevieve de Ste. Thérése, but before long she 
too was taken from them and her death seems to have marked a 
turning-point in their lives. From her they had all taken what 
became their characteristic family devotion: honour and sympathetic 
contemplation of the Holy Face of Jesus. Thérése at Agnes’s 
suggestion took it in her name. Celine made from the Shroud of 
Turin a striking reproduction. The devotion was the food of 
Mother Agnes’s own soul. That her soul was well and truly nourished 
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in spiritual things was evident to Mother Mary Gonzaga. When 
it became clear that this Prioress would have to lay down her 
office in 1893, she urged the sisters to elect Sister Agnes as her 
successor. 


But these three years in office as Prioress of the Carmel were 
filled with much anxiety. There is no need to go over again certain 
episodes or features of Mother Gonzaga’s character nor to describe 
the effects of her wilful temperament on the peace of the community. 
However, God’s design was fulfilled in one most important matter. 
During her years in office, Mother Agnes asked her young sister 
to begin the composition of the autobiography. Sister Thérese 
complied with this request promptly and simply and thus the 
first and major part of the great document was written. It was 
undertaken as an act of filial obedience and of sisterly: charity. 
Thérése was then only in her twenty-second year. 


The initiative in the matter had come from Sister Mary of the 
Sacred Heart. One evening after they had listened enraptured to 
the younger sister’s stories of her childhood she had suggested to 
Mother Agnes that they should be written down. All through the 
year 1895 the work of composition went on and was completed 
for Mother. Agnes’s feast on the 21st January, 1896. Anyone with 
experience of writing or of receiving manuscript composition as 
a personal gift will admire the detachment and selflessness revealed 
in this fact: for two months the Prioress could not find the time to 
read the written work, and the author on being so informed showed 
no sign whatsoever of disappointment. In that same year, Mother 
Agnes, also in her official capacity, authorised her younger sister 
to make her offering as a victim to merciful love. When finally 
the Prioress had to leave office it is on record that Thérése wished 
her to be re-elected and knowing doubtless of Mother Gonzaga’s 
intrigue was momentarily stunned at the result of the voting. 
However, she accepted the new Prioress whcle-heartedly. 


This was in March, 1896, The saint had now but a year and a 
half to live. Rapidly the signs of her grave then mortal illness 
appeared. They were, however, concealed from her own sisters 
by the Prioress until the month of May, 1897. It is from this time 
that we must date the new extraordinary intimacy between two 
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sisters: Agnes and Thérése. During the summer months preceding 
her death the saint no longer felt obliged to her early restraint in 
manner and conversation towards her sister. An. extraordinary 
delicate trust and affection shine through the well-known book 
composed by Mother Agnes on these last days of Thérése’s life— 
Novissima Verba. To Mother Agnes also belongs the honour of 
discerning clearly the great sanctity of Thérése, dying as she was 
in such apparent obscurity and futility. Finally, to the elder sister 
we owe the later chapters of the autobiography, for it was she 
who persuaded Mother Gonzaga to demand them. 


The brief, courageous, carefree existence came to an end and 
Mother Agnes looked compassionate but filled with the spirit of 
sacrificial resignation: “Seeing that I had no means of comforting her 
in the unspeakable sufferings which she endured during her long 
agony, I thought of her as a true martyr in the arena and I consented 
fully to her immolation. This sentiment which can have come to 
me only from the good God was a great strength to me.” And 
thus all was consummated. The saint ascended into glory; her 
beloved partner remained on—the trustee of her doctrine, of her 
heroic example, of her reputation. 


The death of the saint was to open a new phase in the life of 
Mother Agnes. First she wished to accomplish the sacred promises 
she had made her sister in regard to the autobiography; second, 
as time went on and the story of miracles, exceptional favours, 
even apparitions was repeated in one country after another, it 
fell to Mother Agnes to contribute to the glorification of her sister. 
Thirdly, as the saint assumed in the public life of the Church an 
official position accompanied by exceptional honours, Mother 
Agnes, as the most enlightened and trusted witness, and a survivor 
in the same vocation and setting of Carmel, assumed an unusual 
role before the world. It was doubtless in recognition of this role 
as well as a tribute to her personal excellence that Pope Pius XI 
some time after the beatification of St. Thérése named her sister 
Prioress of the Carmel of Lisieux for life.+ 


1. The community had requested this. Before acceding, the Pope had a report 
from a Cardinal visitor who interviewed each sister individually. All renewed 
the request. 
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Let us take for granted the story of the publication of the saint’s 
writings. It has been gone into quite recently in the Catholic press, 
on the occasion of the publication of the facsimile of the original 
documents. Whatever judgment may have been expressed heretofore, 
we have now nothing but gratitude to express to the Carmel of 
Lisieux for allowing us to see the writings of the saint almost as 
they left her hands. Mother Agnes in her very last years suffered 
great anguish over this project and eventually sought a direction 
from Rome. She was told in reply to delay publication of the 
facsimile but she recognised that it would have to be done and 
sometime before her death solemnly entrusted the task to Celine 
(Sister Genevieve), now the sole survivor of the Martin family. 
Previously, of course, the Story of a soul as we read it was a joint 
product. Mother Agnes had done as Thérése had asked. She had — 
re-written for publication documents that were in their origin 
strictly confidential. ; 


With regard to the progressive glorification of the saint, one 
point of interest concerning Mother Agnes’s collaboration is her 
motive. On this we should perhaps quote her words from the 
deposition in the canonical process: “I desire the beatification of 
Sister Thérése of the Child Jesus, because I am ever more persuaded 
that she was chosen by God to make known the fatherly love 
He has for His little creatures and His desire to be paid back by 
tender child-like love on their part.” She went on to say that many 
small souls were put off the pursuit of holiness by those saints 
whose ideas and example were presented to them on a scale far 
bigger than their own lives. She also argued skilfully and soundly © 
that the miracles wrought by her sister were the divine signature | 
on the document. In this same context we may perhaps quote her | 
final judgment on her sister: “Sister Thérése of the Child Jesus — 
does not resemble in supernatural gifts, or at least in the mani- | 
festation of them, the majority of the saints so far canonised by the © 
Church. Except for her vision of the Blessed Virgin and that also — 
which showed her beforehand my father’s illness, with the exception — 
also of the flame of love with which she said she had been wounded, © 
I see nothing in the whole of her life outside the ordinary run of | 
life. She enjoyed many times, doubtless, very deep recollection, 
but this state of prayer was rapt in simplicity with no extraordinary 
manifestation. 
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“To think otherwise would be to alter the distinctive and most 
encouraging physiognomy which the good God was pleased to 
give his little servant so as the better to realise His merciful designs 
in calling to His divine love through her example all the little 
souls of earth who would wish to follow her.” 


In April, 1923, Pope Pius XI beatified Sister Thérése and two 
years later came the exceptional ceremonies of the canonisation— 
exceptional in the rapidity with which it followed the saint’s death, 
in the splendour which accompanied it in Rome and throughout 
the world, in the fact that the saint’s near relations were still living. 


When the seal of public ecclesiastical approval was thus set 
on the life and work of the saint, spontaneously everyone, from 
the Pope down, surrounded Mother Agnes with reverence and 
confidence. Pope Pius XI many times manifested these sentiments. 
Discreetly the good Prioress used her influence in the highest 
quarters to help people in trouble, to smooth out the path of 
reconciliation for others, to further any initiative which she thought 
useful to God’s glory. In such matters she was no fool and always 
sought wise counsel before acting. But there is no denying her 
power, which never seems to have caused her vanity and which 
certainly never affected her religious simplicity and fidelity. Thus, 
for instance, it is known that the present Pope before and after 
his election was a fairly regular correspondent with her. So were 
a large number of distinguished prelates, missionaries, founders 
even of new societies in the Church. 


It must not be thought, however, that Mother Agnes’s whole 
' life was taken up in the exchange of compliments with people in 
high position. She certainly was not spared many trials. Chief of 
these was the spirit of controversy, criticism and unpleasant innuendo 
which seemed occasionally to rage in the printed word about 
Lisieux, the saint and her sisters. It hasn’t yet died out, of course. 
A much larger cross, however, was the peril of the community 
during the critical months following the Allied invasion of Normandy 
in 1944. For eighteen weeks, the sisters were obliged to reside 
away from their dear Carmel, in the crypt of the Basilica, the 
structure of which had been completed just before the war. The 
Prioress organised community life in this emergency setting and 
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she had at any rate in the midst of the awful havoc wrought on the 
town of Lisieux two moments of consolation. One was to receive 
official notification from the Pope through Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris that her saintly sister had now been named liturgical Patroness 
of France. The other was to witness the quasi-miracle of the Carmel 
which survived almost intact—a small island in a sea of destruction 
and debris. 


If I am rightly informed it was an Irish officer, Lord Killanin, 
who with several other Catholic soldiers had the honour of escorting 
the distinguished old lady from the place of refuge back to her 
true home. Before she left the Basilica many of these men, who 
had fought thus far from the beaches of Normandy, came to 
honour the sister of the Little Flower and to seek her autograph. 
At a special solemn Mass in the Basilica a thousand soldiers 
received Holy Communion. A collection was made at the end and 
it was a rather touching moment when two uniformed men stepped 
out and approached the gentle old figure modestly hidden in a 
corner of the Basilica. They gave her “the offering of the poor” 
as they called it and kissed her hands reverently. 


It is well known that Saint Thérése had been the favourite of 
soldiers in the trenches in the first World War. So now a legend 
was perpetuated. What is not so well known is that one of the 
first Chapels offered to the Carmel of Lisieux was a gift of Irish 
soldiers of the 1914-18 world war and was dedicated to St. Michael 
the Archangel. 


Mother Agnes returned thus honoured to her convent and lived 
out quietly the seven remaining years of her life. She had celebrated 
almost all the jubilees that a nun can have. In the year of het 
death she had been sixty-seven years a religious. 


Was she a saintly nun? The final unqualified verdict on such 2 
matter can be given only by the Church. But in the life of her. 
published by the Carmel of Lisieux in answer to countless requests. 
from which I have drawn for this brief memoir, there is sufficien' 
evidence to support a favourable answer. The extract which | 
have quoted from her statement about Thérése at the canonica 
process gives the key to her own sanctity. This was all simplicity. 
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trust, confidence and had very little of the extraordinary. I say 
very little because she did occasionally reveal something of the 
exceptional divine assistance which sustained her and which we 
should expect in a life that was so full of important duty and 
amazing industry. Mother Agnes excelled as a spiritual guide; 
she was a wise ruler of a convent placed through no wish of its 
own in difficult circumstances—a contemplative community besieged 
by admirers and the curious from all over the world. I think the 
best judgment expressed about her has been that she showed how 
the little way of spiritual childhood can be lived into extreme old 
age. She was thus God’s answer to certain doubts that arise on 
consideration of St. Thérése’s youthfulness and short life. Mother 
Agnes did not write any formal spiritual work but she excelled in 
the statement of spirituality and thé biography reproduces a 
number of passages composed by her which are enlightening and 
touching. In the month of April of the year she died she said to 
one of her daughters: “I have seen in the great book of God’s 
secrets truly ravishing things.” “Were they things concerning you 
or others?’ she was asked. “For myself,’ she replied simply. 


Book Reviews 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SPIRITUAL LiFe. By H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. 
Blackfriars, 1956. 11/-. 


WitH nothing else to recommend it Father Buckler’s Spiritual Considerations 
would have ranked as a classic on its literary merit. But it has many excellences, 
to which is now added that of its new format under its new title. The latter. 
indeed, is precise. It states exactly what the book is. But if through usage its 
somewhat formal savour suggests a treatise on the elements of: the spiritual life 
it is misleading. That is one of the very attractive things about the book: it is 
a systematic, but not a text-book introduction. Erudition and exact expression 
are here, and the full spiritual mechanism is covered in detail, but Fathe 
Buckler’s knowledge streams so spontaneously into the exhortatory flow of 
his exquisite English that his teaching is as pleasant as it is precise, as informa! 
as it is instructive. It is a stream impelled by his desire to dissipate lassitude o1 
indifferentism about the things that make for holiness; a circumstance which 
gives it both appeal and genuine usefulness not alone to novices, but to layfolk 
(so easily deterred by the manual-type introduction) and, be it noted, to those 
myriad priests, nuns, religious who, however long they have spent at prayer. 
still love to come across a readably light yet thoroughly sound and satisfying 
reiteration of the fundamentals, of the bit we can all do. It is here given them 
with a freshness of approach and a moral overtone which is just emphatic 
enough to move effectively, never emphatic enough to irritate. 


This is a consoling book in every way. The author’s deep appreciation that 
God works in us both to will and to accomplish gives its pleasantly encouraging 
character to his doctrine. The divine provenance of everything about us and 
our lives, the nearness of God in nature (there are lyrical passages on this), ir 
sacrament and in grace, the stress on his work within us more than on our owr 
efforts, the preference for a loving contrition rather than an acute examen, the 
lack of violence as supernatural habits take over from natural, the effectiveness 
of the help of the Gifts: all these optimistic themes blend with an occasiona 
charming quaintness of expression in giving its individuality to this Introduction 


I wonder did Father Buckler realise how superbly his own book bears out his 
statement: “‘The Church has a delightful spiritual literature. To know it is tc 
love it.” 

IGNATius M. CANDon, O.P 
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War AND CHRISTIANITY TopAy. Francis Stratmann, O.P. Blackfriars 
Publications. 1956. 


MODERN warfare poses agonising problems not only for Christians but for 
humanity itself. The temptation to adopt a fatalist attitude is a grave one and 
Father Stratmann is to be congratulated in calling attention to the divine power 
of the Church as an instrument of peace. He is to be congratulated also in 
calling attention to the responsibilities of Christians who profess to love even 
their enemies. Whatever the complexities of a given situation all Christians are 
strictly bound to an effective love of the neighbour, a love which knows no 
national barriers. To work for peace is an obligation on individuals and nations, 
an obligation repeatedly stressed by the present Holy Father. 


The question as to whether modern warfare can be reconciled with the great 
commandment of love is one to which an answer is urgently demanded. If it 
cannot then all Christians are strictly bound to be conscientious objectors. In 
Father Stratmann’s view, influenced no doubt by events in his native Germany, 
modern total war subordinates all values to the purely military and admits of 
no moral consideration in the struggle for victory. Hence it is to be totally 
forbidden even as defensive. The moral dislocation of modern warfare far 
exceeds any advantage which can possibly be achieved. 


As against this view, however, one might argue that the Nuremberg trials 
demonstrated that total war as waged by the Allied powers was not construed 
as subordinating all values to the purely military. Military commands were not 
accepted as freeing subjects from responsibility for their actions. It is true that 
only the defeated were put on trial, but at least the principle that there are 
higher considerations than the purely military was safeguarded. The respon- 
sibility to check and punish injustice even by war is not necessarily opposed 
to charity and may even be demanded by it. While admiring the passive resis- 
tance to injustice of a Mahatma Ghandi it is surely relevant to recall that Ghandi 
was not confronted by a totalitarian power. How is passive resistance possible 
against Marxist totalitarianism which ceaselessly strives to control the very 
thoughts of a person and to pervert the minds and hearts of innocent children? 
Would it not be more charitable to risk even a nuclear war than to submit to 
such inhuman despotism? 

These are questions not easily answered. Father Stratmann is by no means 
the first to have raised them, but his discussion of them is vigorous and stimu- 
lating. His book is intended not for the specialist alone, but for all who are 
striving to live according to the mind of Christ. 

HENRY PEEL, O.P. 


A CEDAR OF LEBANON. By Paul Daher, O.M.M. Browne and Nolan, 1956. 15/-. 


THE eremitical life in our Western world summons up pictures of the Fathers 
of the Desert. It is intriguing to find the process of beatification of a modern 
hermit under way. Father Charbel Makhlouf (1828-1898) after a serious child- 
hood in a devout home in the shade of the cedar forest of Lebanon slipped 
quietly away at the age of twenty-three to become a monk of the Lebanese 
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Maronite Order. Two years of exacting novitiate and six of study for the priest- 
hood prepared him for sixteen years of conventual monastic life followed by 
twenty-three as a hermit in the monastery precints. Add a few instances of 
priestly duties in the neighbourhood and an astounding abundance of apparently 
miraculous happenings, and you have his life story. His subsequent history is 
still much in the making. His perfectly incorrupt body, supple and exuding 
blood and serum for nearly sixty years, has a reported 2,200 miracles to its 
credit to date. Non-Christians and non-Catholics report miracles of conversion 
to the faith as well as of physical cures. Lapsed Catholics are returning to their 
practice, wanting devotion regaining vigour. It seems likely that this tacit recluse 
will be headline news when his history is better known. 


What of his sanctity? The phrase we are most likely to hear in this connection 
is: what a pity! What a pity he wrote nothing, said nothing. His companions 
(some still living) seem so impotent even to suggest the lines of his thoughts, 
the themes of his sentiments. Absolute obedience, more than perfect fulfilment 
of his rule, devotion to the Mass and to Our Lady, a great kindliness to others: 
these traits characterised a career that continued in solemn silénce to seventy 
years on one meal of vegetables or potato soup a day, in insufficient clothing 
in the bitter winters on the 5,000 feet mountain top, plus all the rigours and 
penances we associate with the name of hermit. We know that the rosary was a 
favourite devotion of his youth, and I notice an icon of Our Lady of the Rosary 
with St. Dominic and St. Catherine in the photograph of the altar of his hermit- 
age: the other larger icon is of the Immaculate Heart. He spent many hours a 
day in this oratory before the Blessed Sacrament. We have all the outer signs 
of holiness, but not a breath of the inner soul. On the datum of this book we 
cannot tell a single thought. Was he motivated by love or fear, by natural 
inclination to take life seriously or by desire to offer sacrifice? There is no 
apparent justification for even the few specific sentiments that the author 
attributes to him. We know the life, not the man. His silence seems impenetrable. 


The main merit of this book is that of being first in the English field. Its 
insistent “writing up’ and comparative penury of material hardly warranted 
its publication in this 15/- translation. A booklet edition giving the details and 
eliminating such trimmings as the tiresome documents confirming reported 
miracles would have been a much happier choice, for the facts and the circum- 
stances of Lebanese monastic life are most interesting, and it seems certain 
that very many will want to read of Father Makhlouf. 


IGNATIUS M. CANpDOoN, O.P. ' 


| 


SAINT BERNADETTE SPEAKS. By Albert Bessieres, S.J. Clonmore and Reynolds. 
10/6. ; i 


THE author (who wishes to correct some current ideas on the saint), has written 
this life as if the saint were telling her own story. He aims, “to produce an 
Imitation of Bernadette (a presence of Bernadette) in which she herself wi 
speak to us”’ (p. 8). 


The first chapter treats of the time up to her departure from Lourdes, thi 


) 
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second covers the remaining years of her life, and a concluding one is entitled: 
“My Survival and My Presence.’’ The technique employed is novel and the 
author admits the danger involved in attributing ideas to the saint other than 
those expressed by her during her life. In the Introduction he says: “It will be 
a well-known story in a new guise, which will enable the author to disappear 
and to make way for his heroine, so that she may speak, instead of arbitrarily 
putting words into her mouth. It remains probable, of course, that numbers 
will accuse us of being arbitrary!” (p. 9). He is not mistaken. An appeal to the 
author of the Imitation of Christ in no way lessens our fears. The story is well 
authenticated and the author has used his skill to fill up the background. It is 
when he leads us to make short meditations with St. Bernadette that one senses 
the arbitrary nature of the thoughts put in the saint’s mouth, and with that the 
whole edifice comes crashing down. 


The author considered it useful to divide the book into thirty-one short 
sections, “in order to assist those who may wish to use them for reading in the 
month of May” (p. 10, f.n.). Perhaps such piecemeal reading would be necessary 
to assess properly the book’s value. 

FLANNAN Hynes, O.P. 


A TRIBUTE TO EviE HONE AND MAINig JELLETT. Edited by Stella Frost. Browne 
and Nolan, Ltd. Dublin. 15/-. 

“THE art of a nation is one of the ultimate facts by which its spiritual health is 
judged and appraised by posterity.’’ Mainie Jellett, who died in 1944, and Evie 
Hone, who died in 1955, did much to build up a live and vigorous tradition of 
Irish art. The phrase quoted above is Mainie Jellett’s, in the same passage, she 
pointed out what is so often forgotten, that artists are “people with certain 
gifts more highly developed than the general majority, but for this very reason 
their gifts are vitally important to the mental and spiritual life of the majority.” 
Indeed the vision of the artist extends and deepens that of the ordinary man, 
and art should be therefore felt as an essential ingredient of a civilised life. 


These two life long friends both began by studying and adopting the rigorous 
discipline of purely abstract modern art. They were the first Irish artists to 
introduce the principles and idiom of modern French art into Ireland. But 
neither of them remained as purely abstract painters, both returned to figurative 
work, and as one writer in the present book points out: “before they died 
Evie and Mainie had become religious artists.’’ It is, indeed, as the creator of 
stained glass windows for churches, that Evie Hone is chiefly known to the 
general public. The present book includes a list of her stained glass work and 
the places where it is to be seen. 


It seems a pity that this collection of tributes to these two Irish artists does 
not include a more objective and informative biographical and critical note on 
each of them. The reader outside their immediate artistic circle will find himself 
trying to piece together the full story from scattered fragments in each essay, 
and fail to understand many of the allusions. The book also includes two 
articles by Mainie Jellett and Evie Hone and some attractive reproductions 
of examples of their work. 

D. D. C, PocHiIn MouLpb 
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THE WEEPING STATUE OF SYRACUSE. By Father H. Jongen, S.M.M. Mercier 
Press. 3/6. 


DurinG the months of August, September and October of the year 1953 there 
occurred a series of marvellous phenomena in the town of Syracuse in Sicily. 
It all began in the humble abode of a recently married young couple. Angelo 
and Antonietta Giusto, by name.While the bride of so many months was 
labouring under sickness and a form of epilepsy which she had contracted 
since her marriage, she suddenly remarked a change come over a statue of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary in her bedroom. This statue was about a foot in 
height and made of plaster, hollow-inside. 


The statue, to her surprise, began to shed tears, and lest her imagination 
might be at fault, she called in her neighbours to verify this wonderful event. 
Since that time many wonders and cures of sick people have been reported, 
but perhaps the most important result of Our Lady’s miraculous intervention 
has been the moral transformation and conversion of life that has occurred 
not only in Syracuse, but in the whole of Sicily. Indeed the same has happened 
whenever a cure or miracle has been wrought through contact with the cotton 
wool that has been saturated with the tears of the statue. The veneration of the 
statue has received approval from the Church authorities in Sicily and is now 
established as a recognised centre of devotion to Our Lady. This is a well- 
written book by Father Jongen and should do much to encourage still greater 
love of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

PETER Evans, O.P. 


Our LaApy OF FATIMA AND THE BROWN SCAPULAR. Carmelite Publications. 1/-. 


THE principal message that was vouchsafed to the three children at Fatima 
by Our Lady was to say the Rosary for the conversion of sinners and peace in 
the world. At the time of the first apparitions, the whole of Europe was locked 
in a death-like struggle and any prospect of a lasting peace were remote indeed. 
Besides the request to say the Rosary it now appears that the children were 
encouraged to take up the age-old custom of wearing the Brown Scapular. 
At the last apparition on 13th October Our Lady appeared dressed in the garb 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 


The wearing of the Scapular carries with it many graces. According to the 
vision given to St. Simon Stock “whosoever dies wearing this Scapular shall 
not suffer eternal fire,’’ and Sister Lucy in an interview with the writer has said 
that “The Scapular and the Rosary are inseparable. The Scapular is a sign of 
consecration to Our Lady.” 


Further information concerning the Scapular and its position in the Church’s 
treasury of sacramentals, will be found in this readable booklet by the Carmelite 
Father Kilian Lynch. For all those who are attached in a particular way to the 
Carmelite Order it will prove to be a fruitful study of Catholic devotion. 


PETER Evans, O.P. 
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THE GOLDEN Heart. By John Beevers. Browne and Nolan, Ltd. Pp. 79. 5/-. 


Tuis is the story of the apparitions of Our Lady to five little children at Beauraing, 
in Belgium, from the end of November, 1932 to the beginning of January, 1933. 
The account of the apparitions and the subsequent ecclesiastical inquiry into 
their nature and origin, is traced vividly and in great detail. In addition the 
author gives his own reflections on what he considers to be the significance of 
the apparitions. He lays particular emphasis on Our Lady’s revelation of her 
Golden Heart and on her call for sacrifice. The story is told very simply and 
the author’s reflections are interesting. They show clearly his own intense 
devotion to Our Lady of Beauraing. 


ines BE 


THIRD Book OF CATECHISM STorigES. By F. H. Drinkwater. Sands and Co., 
London, 1956. Pp. xx-243. 12/6. 


FATHER DRINKWATER in his Third Book of Catechsim Stories provides us with 
a very satisfying selection of short, adaptable anecdotes. They are helpfully 
arranged under the various headings of the Catechism sections. No doubt this 
book will be of use to the harassed teacher. They are suitable for children from 
thirteen upwards. 


As a general rule, children accept any story, provided it be well told. The 
making of a good story is in the telling of it. And herein lies the precise difficulty 
confronting the user of Father Drinkwater’s book. The present reviewer has 
found that when he memorised the stories and fo/d them to the class, they went 
down well; but when he merely read them out they did not have the same 
reaction. We have got to make the story part of ourselves, even when it concerns 
an event experienced by someone else. We must not be afraid of putting it into 
our own language, of adapting it to our needs. 


Catechism stories are not meant to fulfil the same role as jokes in the Dublin 
Opinion. An odd funny story will undoubtedly help the youngsters to keep 
awake: But the Catechism story must have a moral that must be easy to grasp. 


Concerning ‘‘Foolish Parents” Father Drinkwater gives us one delightful 
refresher: On a Lancashire bus a little girl was licking her lollipop and 
stroking it gently down the fur coat of the lady in front. ““‘Don’t do that, ducks,” 
said the mother, “‘you’ll get hair all over your lolly.’’ This, we are told, is to be 
used to start.a discussion! 

MarK TIERNEY, O.S.B. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS. By Norman Painting (“Philip Archer’). Edited by 
Father Michael Day, Cong. Orat. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 185. 
10/6. 


Tuis is a very beautifully produced book of simple stories from the lives of 
St. Catherine of Siena, St. Eustace, St. Richard of Chichester and St. Philip 
Neri. They were originally produced as radio plays for children, and are now 
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edited by Father Michael Day. Inevitably they read like a play, with much 
unnecessary conversation; but the editor wished to follow the originals as 
closely as possible, convinced that their dramatic form is ideal to engage and 
hold the interest of young readers. I am sure they will succeed in that rather 
difficult task. 


Any little boy would love the story of St. Philip and his merry companions, 
while St. Catherine’s zealous efforts to bring the Pope back from Avignon to 
Rome will hold the attention of boys and girls alike. St. Richard’s is a delightful 
story, all the more charming because it is adventurous, and quite an unusual 
life for a saint. The sad story is the life of St. Eustace—for surely he was sorely 
tried and stood up to it with wonderful patience; the final triumph of the martyr 
will appeal to a child’s love of heroism. 


With its four illustrations, fit for colouring, and absolute simplicity of style, 
Stories of the Saints would make an excellent present for a child’s birthday or 
confirmation. : 


© 
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LETTERS TO ANGLICANS. By Dom Aldhelm Dean. Burns and Oates, London. 
5/-. 

Dom ALDHELM DEAN, a convert himself, has brought together a number of 
letters written to High Anglican enquirers, in the hope that the more intimate 
style of a letter may appeal to other Anglicans with similar difficulties more 
then the impersonal argument of an ordinary book. The series deals with rather 
specifically High Anglican problems: the exact position of the Church of 
England in relation to the Catholic Church, the validity of its Orders and 
Sacraments; and to those of us who have never held the particular positions 
involved may appear to be labouring the obvious. One also wonders whether 
this sort of apologetic is ever as effective as a more positive setting forth of the 
splendour of the Catholic Church, against which it might be hoped some of 
the troubles worrying Dom Aldhelm’s correspondents might pale into 
insignificance. 


D. D. C. PocHiIn MouLpb 


THE PERSEVERANTES HANDBOOK. Colchester, 1956. No price quoted. 


THE Perseverantes Group came into being in 1952 as a group of lay people 
interested in the recitation of the Divine Office and wishing to form themselves 
into a kind of spiritual choir, but in a less formal manner than that implied by 
existing Third Orders or Confraternities. Such an idea seems to have met with 
immediate response—not as might have been expected from the ‘“‘leisured’’ 
classes, but from busy people, parents, farmers, professional and business 
people. Now a new edition’of the Group’s Handbook has been issued, a sign of 
the growing interest in the use of the Breviary by ordinary people. Readers 
interested in joining the Group should write to Mrs. David Fenwick, Barhams 
Manor, Higham, Colchester, England. 


D. D. C. PocHIN MOULD 
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THE CHRISTIAN VISION. Readings from the first ten years of The Life of the Spirit. 
Edited by Mary Ellen Evans, T.O.S.D. Blackfriars Publications, London. 
Pp. xyv-311. 18/-. 


The Life of the Spirit is the English member of the family of Dominican reviews 
devoted to the Christian life. Its purpose, as described by the editor, is to foster 
a “traditionally English form of spirituality.’” While this unavoidably limits the 
usefulness of a selection of its articles, the efforts of English (and some con- 
tinental) writers to prepare an alternative to ‘“‘an exclusive diet of Francis de 
Sales, the Little Flower and Garrigou-Lagrange” are instructive for anyone who 
is concerned with interpreting in modern idiom the authentic, timeless themes 
of Christian spiritual life. 

C. ON. 


MEN IN SANDALS. By Richard Madden, O.D.C. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin, 1956. Pp. 139. 10/6. ; 


Life in a monastery is much the same the world over. Those who know of it 
from the outside only are seldom aware of its funny side. But those who have 
lived in a large community, especially where young religious are trained, know 
that the silence of the cloister is not sad. Indeed, in their memories the cloisters 
seem to echo with laughter. 


Such religious will accept as perfectly natural the humorous account of their 
life given by this American Carmelite. They will have many a chuckle at the 
witty comments and shrewd observations of Father Madden, whose breezy style 
recalls that of Father Leo Trese. Scarcely an aspect of the life is left untouched, 
and by the end the sunshine of laughter has dispelled all gloom from the picture. 
Add to this the humorous illustrations and the book can be recommended as 
highly entertaining. 
B. M. D. 


Curist Too Was LONELY. By Mary Bettie. Gill and Son. 3/-. 


Tuis is another of Mary Bettie’s stimulating brochures. Here she is insistent on 
our providential use of loneliness. It should lead us, she urges, to the more 
assiduous practice of the great commandment: Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole soul. He alone can fill the heart’s void. 


Most of the booklet is devoted—and with the use of many scripture texts— 
to the unfolding of God’s plan to draw us to Himself. Christ is the Way. He is 
God become man. He experienced the very depths of loneliness when with us. 
“Tt is not as if our high priest was incapable of feeling for us in our humiliations; 
he has been through every trial, fashioned as we are, only sinless’’ (Heb. 4:15). 
And His sacramental presence in the Tabernacle ensures His being near to us 
always. ‘“‘Let us come boldly, therefore, before the throne of mercy, and win 
that grace which will help us in our needs’”’ (Heb. 4:16). 


Mary Bettie is to be congratulated for thus providing so many stirring ideas 
in such an attractively produced brochure. 
M.N. 
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Short Notices 


EicHtT LirrLE OFFICES FOR TERTIARIES OF ST. Dominic published by Third 
Order of St. Dominic, 141, East 65th St., New York, 21 (price $1), contains 
new translations of the approved shorter Little Offices which may be used 
by Tertiaries instead of the Office of Our Lady. 


We would question the wisdom of translating great Latin poems into weak 
English jingles. Why not follow the example of Helen Waddell, who con- 
tented herself with blank verse. We cannot pray a verse convulsed in agony 
so that it may end rhyming with “sacrifice.” This is no mere question of aesthetics. 


THE FurRow has reprinted the excellent article by Father D. O’Sullivan, S.J., 
on The Marriage Liturgy (price 6d). It contains a short commentary on the 
marriage service and the Nuptial Mass. 


Mercier Press have published a cheap, soft-cover edition of Henri Petitot’s 
life of St. Bernadette (3/6). She is, for all her renown, an unknown saint whose 
character has all the human attractiveness and whose virtue was as hard won 
as that of the Little Flower or any of the great modern saints, for a vision does 
not make it any the less hard to become a saint. ; 


SIMPLIFYING THE RUBRICS OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY AND MISSAL contains the 
decree “Cum Nostra’ with an English translation and a commentary on the 
decree, paragraph by paragraph, by Rev. J. B. O’Connell. A great deal of 
history of the liturgy can be learned from this interesting commentary, which 
takes the trouble to tell not only what is now to be done, but why it was done 
and why it is now being changed. 


THE MAsses OF HoLY WEEK AND THE EASTER ViciL (Longmans, Green and Co., 
2/9), has been prepared by Dom Godfrey L. Dickmann, O.S.B., Editor of 
Worship. It is beautifully produced with valuable notes and will be of the greatest 
help not only to the individual Catholic who wants to follow the Holy Week 
Masses with intelligent devotion, but to the priest who is explaining the cere- 
monies to the people from the pulpit. And it is a marvel of cheapness. 


